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There is still much to be learned about Fox's early life. Little is 
known of Kis youth, or his first marriage (Ilchester even doubts its 
reality, but wrongly chaffs the reviewer instead of G. E. C.'s Peerage 
for "christening" the lady "Penelope"), or his relations with Walpole, 
his political teacher. One is a little more surprised that not more is 
added to our knowledge of Fox's own management of the Commons — 
especially his work of corrupting it for the Peace. But his activities 
at the Pay Office, where he (quite legitimately, be it said) harvested a 
fortune out of an expensive war, are described fully and instructively. 
In this connection Lord Ilchester makes the interesting point that Fox's 
determination to keep his position notwithstanding Bute's retirement 
was actuated largely by the fear that if an enemy became head of the 
Treasury the intricate machinery for adjusting his accounts might be 
interfered with under the new paymaster. It should be added that the 
author acquits him of having used the War Office for personal 
enrichment. 

Despite his garbling of Admiral Byng's defense (which the author 
has discovered) Fox displayed singular honesty of a certain type. " His 
promise was inviolable, and men trusted him." His devotion to his 
family was also proverbial; and much is justly made of his loyalty to 
his friends— not only his most pleasing trait, but one that stands out the 
more clearly from the ingratitude of his own henchmen. (It is in- 
teresting to notice that Fox came to single out Bute as peculiarly fair 
and trustworthy.) Some pages are devoted at the close of the book 
to Fox's taste in art and letters; and the author has discovered that it 
was his son Stephen, and not Charles James, with whom Voltaire be- 
came acquainted. No details of Fox's own meeting with Voltaire have 
yet come to light. 

Restrictions of space prevent even a selection of the new bits of 
information afforded by these volumes; but the author has certainly 
accomplished an exhaustive undertaking, and inaccuracies are negligible. 
The style, though hardly smooth, is not unpleasing. 

T. W. Riker. 

Geschichte des Neuern Schiveizerischen Staatsrechts. Von Edtjard 

His, Privatdozent der Rechte an der Universitat Basel. Band 

I. Die Zeit der Helvetik und der Vermittlungsakte ijg8 bis 

1813. (Basel: Helbing und Lichtenbahn. 1920. Pp. xix, 691.) 

This volume covers a period which has hitherto been studied more 

thoroughly in its political aspects than for its legal and constitutional 

development. The Helvetic Republic was a short-lived experiment born 

of the French Revolution. The Swiss patriots who called it into being 

were imbued with imported ideals unacceptable to the mass of the people 

and ill adapted to the historic situation. A unit state constructed out of 

unwilling members of an age-long confederation became impossible, and 
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Napoleon's Act of Mediation restored the old federal system with numer- 
ous improvements. The fall of Bonaparte was followed by a period of 
reaction, then modern liberal movements began again about 1830, lead- 
ing to the present federal system in 1848. 

How much the Helvetic and Napoleonic era contributed to the modern 
state is a question the answer to which forms a part of the author's task, 
but his labors are more fully devoted to the sources of the prevailing 
political theories and to the forms which those principals assumed in the 
consecutive constitutions which ruled between 1798 and 1813. The story 
is presented with great elaboration in nearly seven hundred pages, forti- 
fied with extensive notes and citations. 

The first chapter gives a rapid review of the external constitutional 
history of the period, showing the relation of the Swiss movement to 
the other written constitutions of the eighteenth century, and depicting 
the men and measures which introduced the changes in the confedera- 
tion. The work then proceeds to consider one by one the great prin- 
ciples of constitutional construction in the twenty and more chapters 
which follow. This plan causes a chronological retreat for each sub- 
ject, but without unnecessary repetition. For example, the theory of 
the balance of powers is traced in the cantons of the old confederation, 
then in the writings of Locke and Montesquieu, in the American states 
and the Union, and finally in the constitutions of the French Revolution 
and Directory. The adaptations of the prevailing theory to the Hel- 
vetic Republic and the Napoleonic modifications, both in France and 
Switzerland, are thus explained in the light of the political thinking of 
the time on that one theme. 

In the same manner declarations of rights, popular sovereignty, rep- 
resentation, the legislative, executive, and judicial powers, equality 
before the law, religious liberty, freedom of the press, right of assembly, 
right of petition, the obligations of taxation, education, military service, 
and other topics are displayed in their eighteenth-century setting. The 
brief historical reviews of Swiss conditions often reach further back and 
are particularly satisfactory in the chapters on religion and citizenship. 
The modern institutions of Switzerland cannot be properly appreciated 
without a long look into the past. 

The author makes no claim that the Helvetic Republic was the begin- 
ning of modern Swiss politics, but argues that it opened the way to a 
new conception of the state as an active force for progress. Hitherto 
it had been simply the power which retained things as they were, its 
duties fulfilled in holding on to the past. The unit state was such a 
political mistake, and made more unbearable by the greedy actions of 
the French revolutionary missionaries, that reconciliation to the idea 
of government with progressive duties was long postponed. The men 
who engineered the Republic had to go into retirement or, like Pestalozzi 
and Fallenberg, devote themselves to the reform of education, but some 
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of them lived to witness the movements of 1830 which heralded the 
liberation of the voter and the enlargement of the functions of 
government. 

J. M. Vincent, 

Lord Grey of the Reform Bill, being the Life of Charles, Second 
Earl Grey. By George Macaulay Trevelyan, late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. (New York and London: Long- 
mans, Green, and Company. 1920. Pp. xiv, 413. $7.00.) 
The difficulty before a reviewer in connection with this book is to 
explain why it cannot be classified readily. It is not a biography of 
Lord Grey; or at least such an imperfect biography, that it would be 
unfair to judge of it as in that category. Nor is it a history of the 
Reform Bill; or at least it is such an incomplete history that it would 
be invidious to place it in contrast to the well-known standard works on 
that subject. Being then neither a biography nor a history, its classi- 
fication must be sought in the circumstances of its origin. Every prime 
minister of the nineteenth century, save Lord Grey, has earned an 
authentic, and in some cases what passes for an official biography, within 
a few years after the close of his career. Lord Grey is singular in 
having so far been neglected by a political biographer. His character 
and achievements have been gauged adequately; but they have never 
been brought within a separate binding, having Lord Grey's name on the 
outside. It was to end this singularity that Mr. Trevelyan was asked 
to undertake this Txiok. 

The result may be best described as a volume by Mr. Trevelyan with 
Lord Grey's name on the outside. For the proportion of the text of 
369 pages bearing directly upon Grey is too slight to give unity to the 
whole, and too scattered for focusing into any but a vague image. A 
little reflection upon the making of the book suggests the conclusion that 
Grey was rather a shadowy figure in Mr. Trevelyan's mind — shadowy 
within the living panorama in which Grey himself lived — an era which 
Mr. Trevelyan sees otherwise with vividness. For Mr. Trevelyan in- 
herits with passionate partizanship the stern, uncompromising Liberal- 
Radical tradition of the nineteenth century, a tradition which interprets 
the dark days of Tory reaction and the gloomy ending of the Georgian 
epoch with an embittered dissent from the orthodox Tory view. It is 
not the purpose of this criticism to take issue with Mr. Trevelyan upon 
the merits of the political creed which he proclaims, and which he reads 
into the period he has surveyed so pointedly. But it is perhaps necessary 
to explain to intending readers of the book that Mr. Trevelyan writes 
within the narrow vision of his creed, so that his work has all the 
intensive force and all the obvious shortcomings of an angry and pro- 
testing sectarian, determined to contrive a moral at the expense of a 
rival tradition. For this is what Mr. Trevelyan's volume really is: an 



